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Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
indignantly disclaim all secret and disguis- 
ed views, as equally inconsistent with the 
open candour and manliness of the Irish 
character, as they are with the uniform 
publicity of all our proceedings- 
Resolved, That we owe it as a duty to 
ourselves, pur country, and the world, to 
proclaim those insinuations and charges to 
be as unfounded as they are calumnious, as 
untrue as they are foul, and as false as they 
are malignant- 
Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
neither seek nor desire any religious ascen- 
dancy whatsoever : all they demand is an 
equal eligibility to civil and military employ- 
ments with persons of other persuasions. 

Resolved, That the fidelity of the Ca- 
tholics is evinced by the treasure they con- 
tribute, and the blood they shed m the 
defence of the throne and the constitution, 
and which treasure and blood they have 
persevered in contributing and sheading, 



in the midst of privations, penalties, and 
even of calumnies. 

Resolved, That Robert Hearty, Esq., late 
High Sheriff of the city of Dublin, deserve* 
the thanks of the people of Ireland, for the 
pure and unimpeachable integrity, and 
constitutional impartiality, with which in. 
bad timet he fulfilled the firtt and most imfof 
taut duties of his office, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet- 
ing are hereby given to the Protestants, 
who have honoured us wiih their presence 
this day ; and particularly to the two dis- 
tinguished individuals who have so ably 
pleaded the cause of civil and religious 
freedom, Counsellors Walsh and Fintay. 
The Earl of Fingall having left the chair, 

and Randal Mac Donnell, Esq, being 

called thereto, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet? 
ing are Justly due, and hereby return* 
ed to the Earl of Fingall, as our chair-man 
this day, and for his conduct on other occa- 
sions in pursuit of our emancipation,. 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



C\N the 30' h November,, the 
J Pritrcc Regent opened the new 
Parliament, in a speech, important 
in its communication*, and ominous 
in its omissions. His Royal High- 
ness, on this occasion, wore a full 
dress of General's uniform, with a 
large military hat^surmounted by a 
pigh plume of fine feathers. In our 
ignorance, .we should have thought 
that nothing was more unsuitable in 
the discharge of this most solemn, 
we had almost said, sacred official 
duty, performed tor the first time by 
a chief magistrate, than a military 
costume j apd we question whether 
Henry V., the conqueror of Fiance, 
met his first Parliament in a habit so 
repugnant to the forms, and to the 
essence of the British Constitu- 
tion. This introduction of military 
dress into the temple of the laws, 
is but in degree less offensive to those 
notions of order and morality that 



should always preside in the supreme 
offices of civil life, than the deposit 
of blood-stained banners in his tem- 
ple whose attribute is Love, thus pre* 
sentiqg in a Christian cathedral, the 
offerings suited to Moloch's shrine, 
at the altar of the Most K^erciful. 

But in a contest that is carried on, 
with those called natural enemies, 
and which has now continued for 
nineteen years, it has perhaps been 
coucluded, that war abroad, and all 
the pomp and parade of war at home, 
even in the high intercourses of so- 
cial life, is really become an integral 
and indivisible part of the constitu- 
tion itself; the long habit growing' 
iptp a second nature, and the personal 
passion becoming the state principle. 
Yet whatever the actuating principle 
of other governments may be, let it 
never be forgotten, that the true 
principle of our public policy is 
peace; and while all eyes, and all 
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hearts have been turned into military 
forms, aod military feelings* while 
the speech itself is wholly taken up 
\vith warlike topics, which, likethe 
swdrds in an armoury arranged in 
concentric circles, all point to one 
direction ; yet this is not the nature 
oT the British constitution, nor is its 
design or destination to gratify the 

gassions of individuals even the 
ighest, at the expense of the com- 
mon-weal, or W waste, from year to 
year, the whole superfluity of na- 
tional labour, in the unproductive 
profusion of military expenditure. 

Montesquieu tells us, that in read- 
ing the treatise of Tacitus, it is 
evident, that the English brought 
their civil constitution from the 
woods of Germany,* but it may be 
concluded, from some late circum- 
stances, that the modern tendency 
is to Germanize us into milita/y ha- 
bits and prepossessions, and thus to 
turn the principles of a popular con- 
stitution into what has been lately de- 
nominated (a truly singular phrase,) 
the " moral" of an army. A witty 
yriter might perhaps produce a trea- 
tise on family manners in the pre- 
sent day, and give it the same title 
as Tacitus did to his invaluable es- 
say, viz. " De moribus Germanorum,'* 
but disclaiming, as we do, all pre- 
tensions to wii, or double meaning, 
it is our sincerest wish, that the 
Royal brothers, born and educated 
Britons, should ever keep themselves 
estranged from continental manners 
ami maxims of government, iden- 
tified, as they ought to be, and as it 



*"De miuoribus rebus principes consul- 
tant ; de majoribus, omnes : ita taraen ut 
ea quoque quorum peues plebem arbitri- 
um est, apud principes pertractentur.' 1 Tat. 
We are at some loss in tracing the similitude 
from the woods of Germany to the walls 
of St. Stephens, but perhaps the changing 
place of the " Principes" and the "Ptebes" 
throughout the sentence, would more truly 
express the resemblance. 



were insulated, in that civil consti- 
tution which delights in the deeds of 
peace, and views the- profession of 
arms with distrust, as an occasional 
necessity, but a dangerous endu- 
rance. 

It is surely not one of the least evils 
attending this, to all appearance, in- 
terminable contest, that it pampers 
the parade of war among the first 
classes; that in all classes it tends to 
make the military character para- 
mount in the civil society; and that 
it initiates the adolescence of these 
Countries into the passive obedience 
of military discipline, eventually in- 
fluential on the whole conduct of 
future life. The Peninsula is an ex- 
cellent school of arms, but those 
who have taken their degrees there, 
with the greatest eclat, will not be 
the better fitted for practising the so- 
lid rules of civil government. One 
may suppose, that a passion for mi- 
litary glory is fast usurping the legi- 
timate principles of a constitution 
founded on general right, when a 
grave Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, that acting on any other sys- 
tem of finance than that in which 20 
percent, is lost to the country by 
money sent abroad, would be to 
withdraw our armies,. " and to sink 
from alt our greatness." Any other 
system of finance than that by which 
above one hundred millions is raised 
yearly in Britain, while in Spain the 
army is above five months ill arrear 
of pay, and its Commander is obli- 
ged to borrow jC.20.000 from the 
Spanish government to transport his 
artillery ; yet, 'to change this sys- 
tem, this constant renovation of hope, 
and as constant disappointment, 
would be " to sink from alt our 
greatness," and to rob the nation 
not merely of its gold, but of its 
glory, military glory, the main- 
spring of the monarchy, and. the 
distinguishing mark of a new era in 
the British Constitution. 
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In the speech, no notice is taken 
of Ireland — bialus valde deflendus. 
Could such a mischance have again 
occurred, as happened some time 
ago, by turning over two leaves in- 
stead of one? We still indulge the 
hope, that had the speech been 
written by the Prince himself, and 
not by the minister, Ireland would 
have found a place in this exposi- 
tion of the public affairs and pressing 
concerns of' the Empire. It seems 
scarcely conceivable, that this could 
be a silence of neutrality, in a mat- 
ter so interesting to the general wel- 
fare, or a silence of indifference to 
the hopes and fears of five millions 
of his subjects. However this may 
be, it has certainly been interpre- 
ted according to the wishes of the 
party adverse to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and those whom a single au- 
thoritative word,a single reference to 
Parliamentary determination, would 
have bushed into obsequious silence, 
are now starting from every hole 
and corner, imperatively to pre- 
judge the whole question, to snatch 
it perforce out of the. hands of Par r 
liament, aDd to preserve inviolate, 
as their words are, '* the great and 
fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution." 

Aias! how the gospel of our Con- 
stitution, by partial interpretation, 
or designed interpolation, is com- 
pelled to accommodate itself to the 
■views of the prevailing faction, and 
to humble itself to the dogmas of 
the passing day! — "To keep in- 
violate," says the anti-Catholic pe- 
tition, the great and fundamental 
principles of the Constitution." What 
principles i— Do they mean those 
contained in. Magna Charta, or in the 
Bdl of Rights? Do they allude to 
the right of Juries, to the Habeas 
Corpus, or to any other of the known 
and indubitable land-marks of our 
liberties, which point out the limits 
cf arbitrary power, and where its 



proud waves are stayed ? Had we 
no Constitution, or where were its 
great and fundamental principles, 
had they no existence before the era, 
the faithless era, when the Catholics 
were deprived of seats in Parliament ? 
It is not long ago. Our great grand- 
fathers could have remembered it ; 
and if so, our Constitution, with 
its great and fundamental principles, 
must have been greatly ante-dated 
in the pages of our history. 

The truth is, the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution are 
all reducible in the covert sense of 
these peremptory petitioners, to the ; 
Protestant ascendancy of political 
power over Catholic subserviency, 
and sore humiliation. This is, in 
their worship, the glorious constitu- 
tion, from which, as from a circular 
battery, they might discharge penal 
laws upon their countrymen ; for po- 
litical exclusion, whether in the great* 
est instance or the least, is partial in 
its uature, and prescriptive in effect ; 
and if the penal code be, as these 
petitioners seem to think it, the very 
core of the Constitution, wf will not 
hesitate to pronounce it rotten to the 
very core. While five millions of 
our fellow-subjects, while such a 
population, with its attendant pro- 
perty, shall be withheld from the 
privileges of Britons, we do not fear 
to say, that, so fur forth, there is no 
Constitution, and its great and fun- 
damental principles are violated, not 
by the admission, but solely by the 
exclusion. The merchants in the 
African Slave-trade are often heard 
to boast of the blessings of the great 
and fundamental principles of the 
British Constitution ; and such is the 
effect, wherever all our plans and 
purposes are turned to any point of 
private or of public iniquity, it never 
fails to pervert and inquinate all our 
conceptions. Our kindnesses are 
fortuitous, but our enmities are im- 
mortal. We hate our neighbour. 
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We indeed hold up, all this time, 
the chart of the Constitution, as we 
hold up the Gospel of Christ; and 
while we learji from the latter, that 
the rule of Christianity ought to be 
the rule of conformity; we counte- 
nance and connive at the most un- 
just and fatal political proscription. 
We subscribe to Bible societies, and 
we cherish Orange associations. 

The same Divine word which said, 
Let there be light, and there was 
light, 'also said, Let there be love — 
And there is no love. Instead of 
loving each other, an ever during 
hate and jealousy, and invidious 
competition, rankle in the minds of 
those, who hang, as it were, on the 
same maternal breast ; and a social 
war is thus continued in this dis- 
tracted and self-tormenting commu- 
nity. Wherever the human mind is 
haunted by credulity and suspicion, 
alarm is easily excited ; and when- 
ever for a happy interval, the peo- 
ple appear inclined to indulge the 
blessed mutual confidence of human 
nature, then a sort of periodic panic 
begins, and with a murmur of mys- 
tery, is propagated from the centre 
to the extremities of the Empire. 
The secret instruction becomes ac- 
tive in a thousand subaltern agents. 
All the lateral pipes of communica- 
tion from the grand cistern in the ca- 
pital pour forth that inflammable 
gas, which, kindling at the different 
orifices, causes a dreary illumination, 
and serves to make darkness visible. 
Thus, for example, one of those 
pipes, under the name of the Re- 
verend Frederick Mabherley, a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, 
through the streets of the metropolis, 
ejaculates his hand bills, entitled 
" The lions are about to be let loose," 
that is to say, we are all to be de- 
voured by the Papists from Ireland ; 
and thus, throughout Ireland itself, 
from the students of the University 
to the children of the Charter-school*, 



all are impelled to set their hand* 
to a petition against their native 
country, under the pretence of pre- 
serving inviolate the " great and 
fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution."* 

They call for more securities, and 
more, and more : but what securi- 
ties, we ask, will ever bei able to 
quiet suspicion ? Securities, in fact, 
not only argue suspicion, but create* 
and continue it ; and doubts accu- 
mulate by the very foolish means 
taken to dispel them. Were you 
to add security to security, until the 
Pel ion of parchment made the Ossa 
of a single oath, like a wart upon 
the nose of Dr. Duigenan, even then 
the Catholics of Ireland would be 
borne down by the proscription of 
suspicion, and what positive penalty 
can be more intolerable to a higlv- 
souled, warm-hearted, and warm- 
tempered people ? Indeed nothing 
to our eyes appears more despicably 
ridiculous, than to see a subtile Doc- 
tor, the Dunce Scotus of this elder 
Scotland, raking and rummaging 
through the dark corners of a dis- 
trustful imagination, for more links of 

• The conduct of this fanatical man un- 
pleasantly reminds us of Lord George Gor- 
don, and the intolerant Protestant associa- 
tion, who, under the pretence of present- 
ing an Anti-Catholic petition, committed 
such dreadful ravages in London, in 1780. 
This was the conduct of a church mob. 
Birmingham and Manchester showed the 
horrors of Church and King mobs, in 1791. 
If these outrages had been committed by 
reformers, how often would they have 
been adduced as pretexts against conceding 
the rights of the people : or if by Catho- 
lics, they would have supplied a clamour 
equally strong against granting the just 
claim of emancipation. Such have been 
the effects of popular cries of" No Popery," 
and " Down with Reformers !" The oppo- 
sition to justice has often produced the most 
tragical effects, while the minions of a court 
have hypocritically whined against the dan- 
gers of liberty, which they have falsely 
styled ticemiousness, - 
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security to add to the lengthening 
catenation of an oath, which he 
thinks will more efficaciously bind 
down the elastic energies of his coun- 
try, employing the same tnispent 
and perverted industry on the great 
scale, as the ingenious artist who 
spends the better part of his life in 
making collars for a flea. 

Away with your pusillanimous se- 
curities, and your verbose formula- 
ries, disgusting disavowals, and in- 
sulting exculpations ! — If such be 
really wanting, "we say never, no 
never grant emancipation to the Ca- 
tholics ! They deserve it not. The 
security is grounded on the suspicion, 
and if the suspicion he well founded, 
the emancipation ought not to be 
granted on any security, for security 
of this nature will only confirm the 
suspicion. In your very proposed 
terms of admission, you are guilty of 
a misprision of treason, for you ad- 
mit those into the citadel of the con- 
stitution, whom, by your very roll 
of securities, you acknowledge you 
violently suspect to be traitors them- 
selves. 

Our belief is, that all these at- 
tempts (so lawyer-like, and so un- 
like a legislator,) to make an oath 
more than an oath, is futile and farci- 
cal in the extreme ; that an oath is 
an oath, neither more nor less ; and 
that the simpler an Oath can be ren- 
dered, the closer it comes to the 
heart and conscience of him who 
makes it, and of him who takes it. 
The oath of allegiance is an oath 
that binds the Protestant ; it is not 
Jess an oath to the Catholic ; and 
any, the least, even verbal distinc- 
tion, between these respective obli- 
gations, subjects the Catholic to in- 
jurious suspicion, and elevates the 
Protestant to unjust superiority. The 
oath of allegiance supposes a perfect 
parity of all the people, for the virtue 
of that obligation is contained in its 
reciprocity. It is a mere exchange 



of equivalents between subject and 
sovereign ; and were there not a per- 
fect parity on the one side, there 
would be an imperfect protection on 
the other, which woojd dissolve the 
reciprocity so essential to the en- 
gagement. In the history of the 
Jewish theocracy, the Supreme is 
introduced as swearing that he wilt 
perform the oath which he sivurg 
unto Abraham, far that Abraham had 
kept his commandments, his statutes, 
and his laws. The oath of our earth- 
ly sovereign proffers the same pro- 
tection to all his people, and for this, 
in return, is paid by all that people 
the same oath of duty and allegi- 
ance. 

One people — Ope constitution — 
One obligation- — Away ! we repeat, 
away with those exculpatory oaths, 
that calumniate in the very act of 
conciliation ; and revile to their 
faces into whose bands you arc 
delivering the common gospel of 
Love. 

There are certain resurrection men, 
who dig, as it were, into the ceme- 
teries of history, and make their pro- 
fessional living by prowling for the 
carcases of character, and worm-eat- 
en documents which are hastening 
to their allotted putrefaction. On 
these disgusting exaggerations they 
glote with delight, and preserving 
them in ardent spirits, hold them 
up, not to instruct the present raee, 
but to shock and terrify ignorance 
and credulity by a monstrous exhibi- 
tion. And these are the men who 
are employed upon the fabrication 
of these lists of securities that ahum, 
and these purgations that actually 
punish ; and counteracting the native 
candour and magnanimous confi- 
dence which truly characterize a tree 
constitution, create and keep up a 
national habit of distrust, which is 
for ever querulously muttering, we 
shall not be satisfied without Mi* se- 
curity,, and this, and then this ; aid 
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then — We will not be satisfied, for 
that is not our wish, and these are 
our securities of dissatisfactioi. Thus 
the whole country is enveloped in 
a dark and dismal fog of discontent, 
and mysterious alarm, which magni- 
fies while it obscures ; which, in the 
gpise of Anti-Catholic petitions, 
creeps with secret influence from 
house to house, and from heart to 
heart, chilling all our sympathies, 
keeping down our generous propensi- 
ties : it dreads public meetings : '* it 
never rises on the green hill, lest the 
winds meet it there, its dwelling is 
in the cave, and it sends forth the 
dart of death " 

Long did we indulge the hope 
(as it has turned out, the fallacious 
hope) that a new era, like the rising 
sun, would have dispersed thU dis- 
mal fog, in which the nearest can 
scarcely recognize each other; but 
the rays of the Regent cannot pierce 
through the clouds and darkness 
which are gathered around him. 
Of Ireland the Regent says nothing — 
absolutely nothing. We must then 
look up to another portion of the 
legislature, which will contemplate 
the subject not only with the. regard 
due to its pressing importance, but 
with the respect due to the last words 
of the late House of Commons; and 
then let us hope that the whole 
legislature concurring, will, in the 
omnipotence of justice ami mercy, 
rebuke those waves that are rising 
and heaving, as on the approach of 
a tempest. We speak figuratively, 
because we honestly confess that we 
dare not speak all that we feel, and 
all that we fear, We shall only im- 
plore the members of that House, or 
of those Houses whose high duty it is 
to judge, and in whose power it is to 
determine this question, that they 
will set it, and this lacerated country, 
at rest ; that they will endeavour to 
plate themselves in such a distance, 
as to contemplate the present from 



the future, and to view the subject 
a? remote posterity will view it, 
astonished at the lamentable effects 
of keeping up from year to year, 
from Parliament to Parliament, this 
intestine war, a slate of society the 
most strange that this earth ever ex- 
hibited, composed, as it has been, 
it nd now is, of inveterately hostile 
and internecine associations ; we say 
of keeping up this anti-social con- 
dition, and for what ? God of our 
fathers, for what ? Why for fear of 
introducing among six hundred Pro- 
testant members a score of Catholics 
to represent five millions of people, 
and millions of property, in a House 
where Catholics id' common right sat 
for centuries, and whose religion dif- 
fers from your own, only in their be- 
lieving certain mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, while yon believe in o- 
thers; whereas, iii truth, you, and 
all of us, (as the word mystery im- 
plies, and directs,) should be mute 
concerning them, and revere tbem 
(if we do revere them,) in the still- 
ness of our souls. 

The address of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates to the Jaity sanctions 
their proceedings, and consolidates 
the whole body. Tiiis address a- 
dopts and approves 6f as perfectly 
conformable to the doctrine ana 
truth of their religion, the answers 
given by six Roman Catholic Uni- 
versities, in the years 1788 and 
17S9, on the duties of subjects ; and 
resting on these sole tin renuncia- 
tions, they consider the demand 
of farther securities as impeaching 
the integrity of their religion, and 
that no pledges or securities of more 
officient obligation can be devised 
than what have been already given, 
and which is contained in the sa» 
credness of one oath, (viz. of afleei- 
ance,) equal to all Precluded as 
they are from any intercourse with 
tneir supreme pastor, they declare 
themselves incompetent to any 
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change hi the fong established 
mode of appointing Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops, and the effect of this 
whole document is to preserve the 
unity of the Catholic body in their 
political, as well as religious con- 
cerns, and to deprecate the danger 
of division in the one case, as of 
schism in the other. 

Among the Documents is placed 
a circular letter from the committee 
in Dublin, who had the care of sell- 
ing Dr. Steel Dickson's book, to their 
agents in the country. Withoutenter- 
ingintoits meritsin other respects, it is 
of considerable importance, as show- 
ing the point of view in which the 
Catholics consider the muzzling ef- 
fects of the Regium Donum, on the 
Presbyterian clergy, and their fears 
of it acting equally unfavourably on 
their own, in case they could be ca- 
joled by government into an accep- 
tance of it. We may remark by 
the way, that a considerable portion 
of this pension to the Presbyterian 
ministers is borne by the Catholic 
population, in addition to the other 
heavy compulsive burden of tithes, 
while at the same time they have 
exclusively to maintain their own 
priesthood. But, say the advocates 
of this, grant of government of the 
people's money, it is but a trifle to 
every one, and the burden would 
not be perceptibly lessened, if it 
were taken off altogether. So say 
the anti-reformers in every case. 
Sinecures are a trifle, so are Pen- 
sions, and so is the Regium Donum. 
But every total is made up of smaller 
sums, and it is a dishonest pretence 
to object to throw off small sums, 
because they are small, when the 
struggle is to keep up the entire sys- 
tem of corruption, and profuse ex- 
penditure, in all their branches. 
Thus» in the' language of courtiers, 
this sum is a trifle beneath the no- 
tice of the public, and so is the other, 
and burden, is added after burden, 



till at length the back of the patient 
animal is broken, and every attempt 
to lighten the load in time is scorn, 
fully rejected. 

The most vexatious measures are 
used to irritate the public mind a- 
gainst the Catholic cause.* Men 
from their situation in life, incapable 
of exercising a free will, are forced 
under the influence of threats to sign 
the. Anti-Catholic petition. All the 
arts of petty annoyance are used 
against those who are judged guilty 
of the crime of liberality ! It ig 
known, that Mr. Morewood, the 
curate of the parish of Lambeg, in 
his letter to Dr. Byrne of Armagh, 
had taken the liberal side in repro- 
bating the conduct of some of his 
clerical brethren, at the Protestant 
meeting at Armagh. He had a 
small Sunday School in his parish, 
supported by public subscription ' iii 
the parish, and in the adjacent town 
of Lisburn. As a punishment on 

* " A valuable pamphlet was some time 
ago published in Dublin, containing a 
statement of the Catholic grievances. It 
was in two parts, and was written iiv 
the most dispassionate, though elo. 
quent style. Some time .since, a pre- 
tended third part came out, affecting the 
same tone of moderation; and, for the 
purposes of disguise, the same kind of 
type and paper, with a continuation of the 
pages, chapters, &c„ were resorted to. 
But, at first sight, the fallacy was detect- 
ed by every man not wilfully blind. Since 
the grave narrative of obsolete and ex- 
ploded grievances is supported by refer- 
ence ta statutes previous to IC Henry 8th. 
But what will the friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty say, when they hear, that this 
important document is, with all possible 
gravity, appealed 10 by the Editor of the 
Ami- Jacobin Review, as decisive evidence 
pf the intention of the Catholics to re- 
establish popery, resume the forfeited e- 
states, &c. &c. ;and they have reprinted 
the whole of the pamplet, omitting only 
the marginal references to the acts quoted. 
So much for puritanical candour and 
truth!" 

Morning Chronicle, 
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this undutiful son of the Church, 
some have withdrawn their sub- 
scriptions, because the Church of 
England catechism was not taught 
in the school, although hej as cler- 
gyman, declared himself willing, in 
the performance of his duty, to teach 
the catechism to all children, whose 
parents chose they should come to 
him, to be taught at a time distinct 
from school hours ; as he did not 
choose to have the catechism made 
a badge of distinction Sn the school, 
to mark the Catholic and Dissenter. 
The answer of one person, who re- 
fused his subscription, is character- 
istic of the party. After hearing the 
reasons for declining the introduc- 
tion of the catechism, he concluded 
his objections with a fashionable curse. 
Can. such persons, who thus violate 
the precepts of the religion they pro- 
fess, persuade themselves they are 
actuated fry a sincere regard to con- 
scientious motives ? No. Such con- 
duct only confirms an opinion which 
may be justly entertained, that the 
abjections against liberality, proceed 
with many from political motives, in 
which religion has not the smallest 
share, and that to maintain a mono- 
poly of power is paramount to re- 
ligious zeal. 

Throughout the whole of this war 
there has been a constant alternation 
of high hope, and severe disappoint- 
ment. During the former season, 
the public spirits are highly charged, 
and properly prepared for pecuniary 
contribution. An extraordinary ga- 
zette or, two, during the sitting of 
Parliament, always is the precursor 
of a loan, or a subsidy, or a contri- 
bution, once to the people of Portu- 
gal, and now a sura of_some hun- 
dred thousands for. the subjects of the 
Russian autocrate. Hence the politic 
exaggerations in our printed accounts 
of the events of the campaign. It is 
in fact a ruse de finance. It strikes 
while the metal of public feeling is 
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hot and malleable, and though re- 
pentance may come, other hopes will 
arrive, 'till other disappointments 
follow. 

Napoleon, and Lord Wellington 
continue their retreat, the one from 
Moscow, and the other from Burgos: 
a retreat, which, in the former. case, 
goes in England by the name of 
disastrous flight, and in the latter 
case, has, in France, the very sama 
denomination. The effects of their 
forward movement have, with both 
generals, been unfortunate. The 
movement of Lord Wellington to 
Burgos, was prompted, probably, 
without a previous preparation of 
adequate means, by the high spirits 
communicated to himself, and his 
gallant army, from the unexpected 
victory at Salamanca, gained by an 
able general, watchful, even when 
preparing to retreat, a lucky op- 
portunity of making an attack to ad- 
vantage. Lord Wellington has him- 
self, we think, injudiciously ac- 
knowledged a want of means; and 
the minister has, in the House, ac- 
knowledged an inability to supply 
them, so that we have,, from this 
mutual recrimination, a criterion, by 
which we can determine the event 
of this war on the peninsula : a war, 
in which it appears that 124,000 
men have been employed, 52,000 
of which were English, and not less 
than 20,000 sent during the last 
year; yet notwithstanding the French 
forces have uniformly been kept up 
in a predominant proportion, to the 
amount of 150,000, and generally 
200,000 men ; and were England 
able, as she appears willing, to in- 
crease her peninsular army to 50,000 
more, the French would augment 
theirs according to the ratio of their- 
much greater population ! It may 
happen that the French armies in 
pursuit of Lord Wellington will be 
obliged to separate,' not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of provision- 
arr 
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ing such large bodies of men, but 
for the new exigence of assisting 
Bonaparte in the North ; although 
this, from the distance, appears near- 
ly impracticable. In the latter ne- 
cessity, there would appear a higher 
probability of success to be derived 
from the Wellesley system of putting 
forth ,the utmost strength of Britain 
in recovering and securing the pe- 
ninsula, during the absence of a great 
part of the French armies, which 
from all parts, either within the Em- 
pire, or under its controul, are has- 
tening to the relief of the Emperor, 
and will probably enable him to re- 
main, during the winter, upon rhe 
frontiers, in Poland or Lithuania. 

Lord Calhcart is a sort of wooden 
telegraph, read at a great distance, 
and through a mist of exaggeration. 
As far as we can collect, the truth 
appears to be, that the losses inse- 
pai able~from such an unforeseen and 
sudden retreat, must have been great, 
inevitably so, "with respect to artil- 
lery and horses ; and not improba- 
bly, in the necessary sacrifice of seve- 
ral moveable columns, detached from 
tire main force into different quar- 
ters, for the purpose of deceiving 
with regard 'to the real line of re- 
treat, and, to delay and divide the 
Russian operations. It does appear, 
even from Cathcart's account, that 
Kutusoff was delayed considerably 
by uncertainty respecting Bona- 
parte's final movement, whose first 
demonstrations led to the persuasion 
that he was about to force his way to 
the southern provinces ; and the am- 
biguity of his bulletin assisted the 
deceit. Kuluspff, therefore, point- 
ed his principal attention to the roads 
leading to the southward, and re- 
mained in that position til) 28th 
October ; while the French Empe- 
ror, according to Lord Cathcart, 
" came off in a coach ;" and his 
main army, on the 9th November, 
were stationed at Smolensko. His 



future progress will depend much 
upon the assistance he will now, in 
time of need, receive, not only from 
his own dominions, but from Prussia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Austria, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. If their 
support be prompt and general, he 
will be enabled to effectuate a win- 
ter station on the frontiers of Russia, 
and will threaten Petersburgh. in the 
spring ; but if this circle of protec- 
tion in his rear should be broken, 
particularly by the secession of Aus- 
tria, through the influence of Bri- 
tain, Bonaparte will then be obliged 
to retreat to his own capital, and 
perhaps will find that difficult to ac- 
complish. 

The message of James Madison, 
the President of the United States, 
to Congress, affords a moderate ex- 
planation of the views of the Ameri- 
can Executive, in relation to the 
war between them and Great Bri- 
tain. They still, endeavour to keep 
open a channel for the return of 
peace, by offering fresh terms for 
negociation, and, provided the Bri- 
tish rulers were only so wise as to 
concede to just claims, peace might 
probably be soon restored. The 
hardships suffered by the impress- 
ment of American sailors, present 
the chief obstacles to a pacific ar- 
rangement ; and till this point is 
conceded, it is not probable the 
Americans will return the sword into 
the scabbard. The message refutes 
the often repeated calumny, that 
the Americans are actuated by a pre- 
dilection for France. The President 
explicitly states the wrongs which 
France has committed against them, 
and disavows any connexion with 
that power, which" would stand in 
the way of reconciliation with Bri- 
tain ; but he justly reprobates the 
savage expedient of employing the 
Indians on the part of the English. 
This measure of cruel policy is high- 
ly objectionable, not only on ac- 
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count of their merciless manner of 
carrying on wars, but also as drag- 
ing an ignorant people into a war, 
in which their interests are not con- 
cerned. Thus the hopes of the phi- 
lanthropists, who have been long 
labouring to promote the civiliza- 
tion of the remains of the Indian 
race, will meet with a great and 
perhaps irreparable interruption, and 
Christians, not content with bar- 
barizing themselves, draw m the 
poor untutoivd Indians to fight their 
battles, and to become dupes in their 
quarrel. It is now a common senti- 
ment to despise the Americans. 
Such also was the practice in the 
revolutionary war, yet they then 
triumphed, and if the present war 
should, unhappily, and contrary to 
all sound policy, be continued, the 
Americans may possibly be led on, 
through previous defeats, at length 
to triumph in the accomplishment 
of the hopes of liberation and free- 
dom for their oppressed sailor's, and 
in just limits being placed to the ar- 
rogant claims of Britain, and her 
rough imperious naval son», to im- 
press Americans at their pleasure. 

In the manner in which public 
intelligence is dressed up in most 
of the periodical prints, there is a 
systematic plan to mislead the read- 
ers, by/ the mode in which intel- 
ligence is communicated. Some 
editors, less culpable than their 
brethren, first duped themselves, 
then submit to dupe their readers. 
Victories »re exaggerated, and de- 
feats are softened down ; so' that a 
constant effort of-Uhe mind, a con- 
tinual struggle againstsubmitting to 
be duped, is necessary, in the act 
of perusing the common 'vehicles of 
intelligence-. They who implicitly 
rely uu newspaper accounts, without 
a careful endeavour to separate the 
false horn the true, the exaggerated 
statement from tlie simple relation, 
will form very erroneous notions of 



the state of public affairs; and this 
is one cause of the prevalence of a 
disposition to be duped, which is so 
very common, and is the occasion of 
the many errors into which the 
people are led, and by which they 
support systems and plans so inju- 
rious to their own interests. 

Thus we have heard of Spanish 
patriotism without perceiving any 
proofs of its existence. We are now 
told of Russian freedom,, but where 
is it to be found? Certainly not in 
the wilds of Siberia, that capacious 
prison of the Russian autocrate, nor 
yet at Moscow or Petersburgh, 
where, a semi-barbarous court ruled 
over a semi barbarous people. Sucfi 
expressions might serve to round the 
periods of a venal poet, but they 
come not " near to the heart" of the 
reflecting, who find no correspondent 
tone in the reality. To these non- 
entities of Spanish patriotism, and 
Russian freedom, there is too muck 
cause to fear, British honour may in 
many cases be added. Such a sen- 
timent is forcibly extorted from the 
retlecting part of the community, 
when a judge in the highest judicial 
situation, in a trial for a iibel, hi 
which an honest attempt is made to 

" Dash the proud gamester from his gild' 
ed car, 

" Pare the base heart, that lurks be- 
neath a star," 

disgraces himself so as to become an 
apologist for a convicted adulterer, 
and to palliate the crime of adultery, 
by calling it a misfortune. 

The accounts of the present state 
of affairs both in the Peninsula, 
and in Russia, ought to be received 
with great allowance, to avoid being 
misled t>y studied exaggerations, as 
weii as by studied omissions. The 
last year's expenses of the war are 
admitted to have cost the nation up- 
wards of one hundred millions, arid 
how small have been the advantages! 
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Lord Wellington rapidly advances 
in the summer, and retreats again to 
his winter, quarters, near Lisbon, 
How long is this mode of warfare, 
resembling tbe school- boy's game of 
prison-bars, to be continued J 

In Russia, Bonaparte lias met with 
a merited discomfiluie ; merited, 
because his motives for attacking 
Russia were entirely unjustifiable, 
even on the score of self-defence, 
and arose from unprincipled ambi- 
tion. Russia tefused to enter fully 
into his plan3 of shutting the conti- 
nent against trade with Britain, and 
in the insatiable spiritof a conqueror 
and a despot, he resolves that all 
shall submit to his will. But al- 
though he has been eminently de- 
feated, yet so many exaggerations 
and impossibilities are contained in 
the Russian accounts, the prudent 
will pause, and calculate before 
they give implicit credit to the full 
extent. But the defeat, or even the 
death of Bonaparte, "could be ser- 
Tjceable to this empire, only inas. 
much as the event would contribute 
to bring about a peace. But suih 
is the want of prudence in our pre- 
sent rulers, that instead of availing 
ifiemselves of a tide, of success, to 
effectuate a peace, it is more to be 
feared, they would be led to acts of 
extravagance, in attempting to re- 
store the Bourbons, or in a crusade 
to march to Paris, after the manner, 
and in the spirit of the manifesto of 
the late Duke of Brunswick, to whom 
t'he present Lord Liverpool was an 
bumble supporter. 

The attempt would be vain, but 
in the mean time, the flames of war 
would probably be rekindled with 
additional fury, and the people of 
France rise again, enmasse, against 
the attempt to impose their old rulers 
on thenj- Self-interest of the many 
whose properties are involved in the 
changes produced by the revolu- 
tion, and every principle of national 



spirit, would operate against the 
admission of a master from the hands 
of Britain. Whatever changes mi^ht 
take place, as to the chief actors in. 
the scene, we have good grounds to 
believe, the revolution, and the re- 
volutionary spirit, would survive the 
wreck. Through all the changes of 
the revolution, the unconquerable 
spirit of the nation survived, and 
the armies conquered, whether a 
Robespierre, a Directory, or a Bma- 
parte held the reins of government 
at home. In fact, Bonaparte is not 
a legitimate part of the revolution, 
he is only an excresence on it, form- 
ed by the limes, favourable to raise 
a despot into the possession of tem- 
porary power, but whether he " may 
flourish a little time longer," or 
" fade," as rapidly as he bloomed, 
there is consolation in hoping, that 
by the effects of the French revolu- 
tion, an imperishable foundation is 
laid, on which future generations 
will erect the great and magnifi- 
cent temple of universal liberty. 
In the mean time, it appears not 
unsafe to pronounce, that no events 
of the war, however apparently fa- 
vourable, can be Sdvantageous to 
the interests of the British govern- 
ment, if they do not tend to conduct 
ito peace. 

Let us admire an instance of mo- 
deration even in an enemy. In 
one of the French Bulletins, it is 
mentioned, that Bonaparte, in his 
retreat from Moscow, refused to burn 
the adjacent villagcs,containing9,000 
inhabitants, lest, in punishing 100 
obnoxious persons, be should injure 
the remaining 8,900. 

While many are casting up, with 
satisfaction, their sum totals of hu- 
man destruction, and reducing the 
original half million of the French 
armies, to a small' hord of wretched 
wanderers ; while others (more ri- 
diculously still,) are busily compar- 
ing the theroioinetrical scales of 
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Reaumur and Fahrenheit, to come 
exactly to that common point which 
is to freeze up all military ardour, 
and to petrify even the latent heat 
of Bonaparte, even at this very sea- 
son, so bright in the eyes of army 
contractors, we have, at times, fal- 
len into, perhaps the strange belief, 
that peace is actually negociating ; 
that the almost solitary Mr. Whit- 
bread, so singular in the House of 
Commons, may now have his as- 
sociates in the cabinet ; that the prin- 
ciple of the Wellesley party is more 
and more unpopular there ; that the 
present ministers see they can keep 
their places only by the adverse prin- 
ciple of looking, perhaps too late, to 
the remaining resources of the Em- 
pire, sensible at last, however reluc- 
tantly, that the state of the inferior 
classes is such as can no longer main- 
tain the unparalle,lled.profusion of the 
war, and the enormous prodigality 
of the state ; and tardily convinced, 
that a taxation, correspondent to such 
expenditure, cannot longer be evisr 
cerated from a community without 
employment. Intercourse with, Ame- 
rica must continue closed by the 
war ; and intercourse with Russia, 
by the winter. . How England will 
sustain the sufferings of the winter, 
in the labouring part of her people, 
it is difficult to say ; and as to Ire- 
land, we hear that above 30,000 
manufacturers, at this moment, are 
out of employ in the city of Dublin, 
and its neighbourhood. War must 
have a termination ; and that we are 
sometimes led to think, cannot' in 
tjie nature of things, nor in human 
nature, he long delayed. Reform, 
at least economical reform, as it has- 
obstinately been denied to the de- 
sires, will at last be granted to the 
distresses of the people ; and what 
would have been contemplated as a 
p.rojud triumph by Chatham and 
Camden, and Charles Fox, to lay 
the first stone in the renewed temple 



of the constitution, comprehensive 
of all the people,, will perhaps (such, 
is the strange mutation of men and 
things,) become the servile and con. 
strained office of the most illiberal, 
and incapable of administrations, in 
the whole course of British his- 
tory. 

The return of Bonaparte to Paris, 
baffles the prognostics of those, who 
so sagely anticipated his total down- 
fall ; and who so gravely, and so ig- 
norantly, reiterated the accounts of 
bis death, his capture, &c. The 
29th Bulletin admits the discomfiture 
of his armies, and the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes in the Russian 
campaign. ' Yet if peace is. not made 
in the course of the winter, he will 
probably renew the war with re- 
doubled force in the spring, and hu- 
manity will be vexed by the alter- 
nate defeats, and successes of the 
contending parties, both in the pe- 
ninsula, and in the North of Eu- 
rope, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
To tie Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 
YOUR short and pithy reply to 
the fire and faggot article which ap- 
peared in the Belfast Commerciaf 
Chronicle, under the signature of 
" A Methodist," has, 1 perceive, 
drawn forth another advertisement 
from the same quarter, which has 
verified the old adage, " fight wkh a 
chimney-sweeper, and you will at 
least have your clothes dirtied." I 
regretted much that yr>"' honoured 
the article in question with a repljr, 
as, like some venomous reptiles, it 
contained both poison and antid«(te. 
No oije could read it, without con- 
ceiving he saw the author, with the 
faggot an his back, and the torch in 



